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Introductory  Remarks 

When  the  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
broke  out  on  Sunday,  December  7,  1941 — it  was  already 
Monday,  December  8 in  China  — direct  communication 
with  our  mission  field  in  the  Province  of  Honan  was  im- 
mediately broken  off.  The  question  naturally  arose:  What 
about  our  missionaries,  and  what  about  the  future  of  our 
mission  work?  The  Konsterlies,  Mrs.  Ditmanson,  Miss 
Shirley,  Mrs.  Mortensen  and  Miss  Erickson  had  already 
returned  to  America,  and  Miss  Heggem  was  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Only  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Olson  and  Pastor  Ditmanson 
were  left  on  the  field.  Pastor  Mortensen  was  in  Hankow 
and  Mr.  Marcy  Ditmanson  was  attending  the  Yenching 
University  in  Peking. 

Fortunately,  the  missionaries  had  foreseen  the  possi- 
bility that  they  might  be  forced  to  leave  the  field  and  had 
made  arrangements  with  dependable  people  in  Kweiteh  to 
handle  whatever  mission  funds  might  be  on  hand  if  and 
when  they  had  to  leave.  They  had  also  asked  Lutheran 
Board  of  Missions  that  the  sum  of  $1,400.00  be  sent  out 
for  such  a contingency,  mainly  for  payment  of  salaries 
of  native  workers.  This  had  been  done  and  the  money  had 
reached  the  field. 

The  information  received  during  the  next  two  years 
was  very  meager  and  came  through  various  devious  chan- 
nels. It  brought  the  welcome  news  from  time  to  time  that 
our  missionaries  were  alive  and  well,  and  that  they  were 
of  good  courage,  but  as  to  the  mission  work  little  was 
known. 

Then  came  the  repatriation,  the  homecoming,  and  the 
meeting  of  Lutheran  Board  of  Missions  December  15, 
1943.  We  listened  eagerly  to  what  the  missionaries  had  to 
report,  and  as  we  listened  our  hearts  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  to  God  for  His  wonderful  grace 
and  mercy.  He  had  protected  our  friends  and  had  richly 
blessed  the  congregations  with  a new  zeal  and  a remark- 
able sacrificial  willingness  to  carry  on. 


On  their  way  home  our  missionaries  had  received  di- 
rect and  dependable  information  that  Miss  Heggem  who 
is  interned  in  the  Philippines,  was  well  and  had  her  work 
as  nurse  in  the  internment  camp.  Marcy  Ditmanson,  while 
not  yet  in  active  service  of  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  a member  of  our 
missionary  group.  He  also  had  been  interned  in  Weihsien 
together  with  his  father,  but  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
turn home  last  fall.  Knowing  this  fact,  one  can  under- 
stand even  better  Pastor  Ditmanson’s  words  on  a fol- 
lowing page  about  the  scenes  on  the  day  of  parting  when 
the  repatriates  left  the  camp. 

Lutheran  Board  requested  Pastors  Ditmanson  and  Olson 
to  prepare  a pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  situation  on  our 
field  in  Japanese  occupied  China,  their  experiences  during 
the  war,  and  the  outlook  for  the  work  in  the  future.  This 
they  consented  to  do,  but  an  intense  program  of  visits  in 
the  congregations  has  necessarily  retarded  the  work  and 
made  it  difficult  for  them.  The  result  of  their  service,  so 
willingly  rendered,  is  contained  in  this  pamphlet.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  authentic  and  very  interesting  informa- 
tion which  they  have  in  this  way  made  available  to  our 
congregations  about  our  mission  work  in  China.  We  are 
confident  that  this  pamphlet  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
the  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christian  mission  work  in  far- 
off  suffering  and  bleeding  China. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  May  1,  1944. 

Andreas  Helland. 
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Japanese  Occupation  of  Our  Field 

On  July  7,  1937,  the  Sino'Japanese  “Incident,”  for  which 
a long  one'sided  preparation  had  been  made,  began  at 
Marco  Polo  Bridge,  a few  miles  outside  of  Peking,  when 
Japanese  soldiers  opened  fire  on  the  Chinese  garrison  there. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  the  next  month  the  invaders  began 
to  bomb  and  bombard  Shanghai.  There  the  Chinese  Army 
offered  stiff  resistance,  although  their  equipment  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  invaders.  After  more  than  three 
months  of  desperate  fighting  the  Chinese  Army  fell  back. 
Two  and  one  half  million  of  the  civilian  population  of  the 
city  had  then  migrated  to  other  areas  and  the  whole 
“Chinese  City”  lay  m a heap  of  ruins.  When  we  traveled 
over  several  miles  of  the  devastated  area  a few  months 
later,  not  a single  shop  was  open  for  business. 

The  Japanese  Army  pressed  northward  and  in  Decern' 
ber  they  took  Nanking,  the  old  capital.  There  the  Chinese 
suffered  a heavy  loss  of  life,  both  military  and  civilian. 
From  there  came  reports  of  inhuman  atrocities.  Outside 
of  that  city,  in  the  Yangtse  River,  the  American  gunboat 
Paney  was  sunk. 

After  Nanking  fell  and  the  Japanese  began  to  move  up 
the  Yangtse  River  toward  Hankow,  the  Schoobboard  of 
the  Kikungshan  American  School  decided  to  move  that 
institution  to  Hongkong.  The  women  and  children  of  our 
mission  evacuated  with  the  school  and  remained  with  it 
until  some  months  later  when  it  became  possible  to  return 
to  the  field. 

On  October  22,  1942,  the  city  of  Canton  in  South  China 
was  taken.  Three  days  later  Hankow  fell  to  the  invaders. 
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To  begin  with  the  Japanese  Army  met  with  little  re- 
sistance  in  the  north.  City  after  city  fell  into  their  hands 
in  quick  succession.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1937  all  the 
large  cities  were  in  their  control.  Cities  like  Tientsin,  Pek- 
ing, Tsinan,  Tsingtao.  In  the  beginning  of  1938  the  Chinese 
Army  made  its  last  stand  in  North  China  at  a place  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  our  field.  For  several  months  the 
Chinese  held  out,  but  on  May  19  they  fell  back.  The 
morale  of  the  army  in  the  north  was  broken.  The  soldiers 
retreated  in  a disorderly  manner  across  the  country  to  the 
west  and  southwest.  They  were  a sorry  sight  to  behold, 
sore-footed,  ragged,  hungry. 

Early  in  the  spring  missionaries  met  at  Kweiteh  to  dis- 
cuss the  opening  of  International  refugee  camps  in  the 
Kweiteh  area,  as  it  was  then  evident  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  area  would  be  taken  by  the 
invaders.  We  had  heard  of  atrocities  perpetrated  in  cities 
already  taken,  and  we  felt  we  must  do  our  part  to  prevent 
them  in  our  cities.  Through  the  Red  Cross  some  funds 
were  secured  for  buying  grain,  fuel,  salt,  and  mats  for 
beds.  Drawings  of  the  camps  were  made  and  sent  to  the 
American  Consulate  in  Hankow.  The  Japanese  were  of- 
ficially notified  where  these  camps  were  located.  In 
Kweiteh,  Rev.  Konsterlie,  in  cooperation  with  Episcopalian 
and  Baptist  missionaries  opened  up  a joint  refugee  camp 
outside  the  North  suburb.  The  city  had  been  severely 
bombed  as  early  as  November,  1937,  and  much  damage 
had  been  done  to  property.  Among  other  buildings  dam- 
aged was  the  Catholic  church. 

In  Suichow,  Rev.  Olson  organized  his  camp  on  the  mis- 
sion compound  in  the  East  suburb.  Suichow,  too,  had  been 
bombed,  and  planes  flew  over  the  city  daily.  The  Luyi 
camp  was  organized  on  the  mission  compound  in  that  city. 

The  Japanese  army  pursued  the  fleeing  Chinese  soldiers 
along  two  routes.  One  route  lay  along  the  Lunghai  rail- 
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road  due  west;  the  other  across  the  open  country  to  the 
southwest.  Two  of  our  cities,  Kweiteh  and  Suichow,  are 
nearest  the  railroad.  These  were  taken  on  May  29  and  30, 
respectively.  The  other  two  cities,  Luyi  and  Checheng,  lay 
in  the  invaders’  path  to  the  southwest.  They  were  taken  on 
June  1 and  3,  respectively. 

A considerable  number  of  Chinese  soldiers  and  civilians 
were  killed.  The  heaviest  loss  of  life  was  in  Suichow  where 
the  soldiers  fought  for  twenty  hours  before  retreating. 
Here  the  job  of  burying  several  hundred  dead  fell  to  the 


Church  at  Kweiteh.  Funds  for  its  erection  donated  by  the  late 
Miss  J0rgine  Roen  of  Fargo.  N.  D. 


missionary  and  his  Chinese  co'workers.  In  Kweiteh  the 
Japanese  showed  least  consideration  for  the  refugee  camp 
and  international  regulations.  There  the  missionary’s  house 
was  occupied  by  them,  and  for  several  weeks  he  was  not 
permitted  to  go  there,  nor  through  the  city  gates.  In  Luyi 
the  city  wall  was  levelled  to  the  ground  in  six  places  and 
many  buildings  were  destroyed. 

Before  our  cities  were  taken  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  had  fled  into  the  country  round  about.  Except 
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for  the  refugees  in  the  camps  there  were  not  many  left  in 
the  cities.  Those  who  tried  to  flee  when  the  Japanese  came 
in  became  a sure  target  for  the  gunners.  The  invaders 
looted  as  theiy  entered.  One  will  never  forget  what  the  city 
looked  like  when  they  came  in:  Doors  torn  off  their  hinges, 
smashed  furniture,  boxes,  chinaware  lying  in  the  streets 
everywhere. 

Though  there  was  considerable  loss  of  life  and  destruc' 
tion  of  property  in  all  the  cities,  there  was  no  loss  of  life 
nor  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  refugee  camps.  God's  pro- 
tecting hand  was  over  us.  Some  of  us  felt  as  if  we  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  when  the  siege  was  over. 

After  the  cities  were  taken  the  Japanese  at  once  formed 
some  kind  of  puppet  government  made  up  of  opium  sots 
and  other  renegades.  It  was  called  the  “Maintenance  Com- 
mittee." 

The  Japanese  plan  was  to  rush  westward  to  the  Peking- 
Hankow  railroad.  They  would  have  reached  this  objective, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  unusual  thing  that  took  place.  The 
Chinese,  some  say  Feng  Yy-hsiang,  opened  the  dikes  of  the 
Yellow  River  which  then  changed  its  course,  cutting  off 
the  advance  of  the  Japanese  Army.  It  flooded  the  country 
to  the  west  and  also  flooded  thousands  of  acres  of  land  on 
the  southern  part  of  our  field.  Much  damage  was  done  to 
crops  and  buildings,  but  it  averted  a greater  calamity  by 
stemming  the  rush  of  the  invading  army.  Today  the  Yel- 
low River  is  still  for  hundred  of  miles  the  boundary  line 
between  Free  China  and  the  occupied  territory.  Until  the 
opening  of  the  dikes  our  field  was  south  of  the  river.  Now 
we  are  north  of  it.  This  change  in  the  river  course  cuts 
us  off  from  the  Augustana  field  in  Central  Honan,  also 
from  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  field  to  the  south. 
Since  that  time  communications  between  us  have  been  dif- 
ficult. 

Three  of  our  cities,  Kweiteh,  Suichow,  and  Checheng 
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have  been  held  by  the  Japanese  since  first  taken  by  them. 
Luyi  was  given  up  after  forty-two  days,  but  retaken  a 
second  and  third  time  on  January  4 and  April  24,  1939. 
Since  the  latter  date  they  have  held  the  city.  In  the  first 
three  cities  most  of  the  population  has  returned,  but  in 
Luyi  only  about  one-fifth. 

Since  the  occupation  it  has  been  very  diflEcult  for 
Chinese  merchants  to  carry  on  business.  It  has  also  been 


Church  at  Suichow  at  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  our  mission,  1941. 
Funds  for  building  church  donated  by  the  late  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Olson. 
Northfield,  Minn. 


exceedingly  difficult  for  the  farmers  as  there  is  the  con- 
stant presence  of  guerillas  everywhere.  There  is  a con- 
tinued warfare  between  them  and  the  Japanese  soldiers. 

For  a time  it  seemed  that  the  Church  would  suffer,  and 
It  did  go  through  suffering.  It  was  a time,  however,  when 
all  classes  of  people  came  in  touch  with  mission  work. 
There  were  many  who  felt  that  their  lives  had  been  rescued 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Church.  Many  looked  upon  their 
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miraculous  escape  from  death  as  a direct  act  of  God  on 
their  behalf.  The  people  rallied  around  the  missions  as 
never  before.  Many  date  their  Christian  lives  from  the 
time  they  were  in  .reefugee  camps.  The  years  that  followed 
witnessed  special  opportunities  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  there  were  many  accessions. 

When  the  Japanese  first  came  into  our  field  they  were 
friendly  and  did  little  to  interfere  with  mission  work.  We 
could  travel  about  quite  freely,  carry  on  our  school  work 
and  worship  as  usual.  But  as  time  went  on  there  came  re' 
strictions.  In  some  instances  they  demanded  the  use  of  the 
churches  for  their  conferences.  The  schools  must  give  a 
course  in  Japanese  language.  It  became  difficult  to  get  per' 
mission  to  travel  on  trains  and  buses.  At  first  the  mission' 
aries  could  travel  freely  across  the  river  into  Free  China, 
and  vice  versa,  but  early  in  1941  this  was  forbidden.  At 
first  we  could  use  the  China  National  currency,  but  as  time 
went  on  their  new  Federal  Reserve  currency  was  put  into 
use  and  the  old  more  and  more  suppressed.  Then,  too,  of' 
ficers  began  to  question  us  about  many  things.  They  had 
our  pictures  and,  recorded  in  separate  books,  all  the  infot' 
mation  they  could  get  about  our  past  history,  as  to  school' 
ing,  work,  present  position,  etc.  They  also  inquired  about 
church  government,  finances,  membership,  and  value  of 
property.  They  also  had  drawings  made  of  the  property 
and  took  measurements  of  it.  Then,  too,  came  the  freezing 
of  American  money. 

As  we  neared  December  7,  1941,  those  of  us  who  were 
still  in  the  interior  were  already  quite  limited  in  our  move' 
ments  and  had  very  little  chance  to  evacuate,  even  if  we 
should  so  desire.  We  had  been  led  by  the  Lord  to  stay  and 
to  throw  in  our  lot  with  the  Chinese  Christians  at  this  time 
of  their  humiliation.  I believe  that  our  stay  was  of  some 
help  in  establishing  the  Church  and  causing  it  to  spread 
out  and  to  include  many  who  had  not  yet  come  within  its 
reach. 


II 


Pearl  Harbor  Day  in  China 

It  was  Monday  morning,  December  8,  1941.  My  wife 
and  I were  having  our  morning  devotions  when  our  evan' 
gelist  came  excitedly  into  our  home  and  said;  “There  are 
four  puppet  guards  at  our  front  gate,  sent  by  the  Japanese 
military  police.  They  do  not  permit  anyone  to  enter  or 
leave  our  mission  premises.  They  give  no  reasons.”  I told 
him  I would  investigate  after  we  had  finished  our  devo' 
tions. 

I found  the  four  men  at  the  front  gate.  They  seemed 
averse  to  any  questioning.  As  I was  standing  there  some' 
what  perplexed,  a Japanese  officer  came  walking  briskly 
in,  greeted  me  and  asked:  “Do  you  know  that  America 
and  Japan  have  declared  war?”  “No!”  I replied.  “Yes,” 
said  he,  “war  was  declared  at  8:30  this  morning.”  There' 
upon  he  took  a large  sheet  of  paper  from  his  briefcase — 
a paper  containing  detailed  drawings  of  all  our  mission 
buildings. 

Just  inside  our  main  gate  is  a men’s  guest  hall,  with  a 
small  inner  guest  chamber.  After  looking  at  the  drawing 
the  officer  said:  “You  and  Mrs.  Olson  are  to  go  into  that 
little  room,  while  the  Chinese  on  the  place  are  to  go  into 
the  church.” 

While  he  was  speaking,  about  sixty  Japanese  soldiers 
armed  with  rifles  and  machine  guns  marched  in  and  took 
up  positions  in  various  places  in  our  mission  compound. 
Mrs.  Olson  was  ordered  out  of  our  home  and  the  two  of 
us  were  escorted  into  our  new  abode.  A machine  gun  was 
placed  in  position  outside  our  door  and  two  or  three  men 
were  set  to  keep  watch  over  us. 
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Knowing  well  how  the  Chinese  and  their  property  had 
been  treated  when  the  Japanese  took  Suichow,  we  might 
expect  anything  now  that  we  were  the  object  of  their  at' 
tack.  However,  we  did  not  fear.  We  had  received  assur- 
ance  that  we  were  in  the  Lord’s  will  by  remaining  at  our 
station,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  war  clouds.  The  Master 
had  spoken  very  directly  through  His  word,  saying:  “Be 
not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace,  for  I am 
with  thee  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  harm  thee,  for 
I have  much  people  in  this  city."  These  and  other  words 
kept  our  hearts  calm  during  the  storm. 


Pastor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Olson  interned  in  an  8x15  foot  room  in  their 
station  m Suichow 


The  General  came  to  see  us.  “You  will  have  to  pardon 
if  you  are  inconvenienced  and  treated  in  this  way,’’  he 
apologised.  “Due  to  the  present  circumstances,  caused  by 
war,  I must  obey  orders  as  given  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment.  If  you  obey  our  orders,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.’’ 

The  chief  of  the  military  police  came  with  his  inter- 
preter to  ask  about  my  money.  I had  just  a few  days  pre- 
viously received  a large  sum  of  money  for  famine  relief. 
I told  him  where  the  money  was,  without  stating  the  exact 
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amount.  He  went  into  the  house  to  look  for  it,  but  soon 
returned  and  asked:  “Where  is  that  money?”  “It  is  where 
I told  you,”  I answered.  “You  come  with  me;  you  both 
come,”  he  said.  We  were  happy  to  see  our  home  again 
even  though  we  had  been  away  only  for  a few  hours. 
When  I handed  over  the  money  to  the  chief,  he  said  he 
would  give  it  back  to  me  as  I needed  it.  Before  leaving 
that  evening  he  gave  me  thirty  dollars,  and  the  remainder 
was  gradually  returned  to  me. 

Some  Japanese  officers  spent  most  of  the  day  in  our 
house  making  a very  detailed  inventory  of  all  our  posses- 
sions, but  they  took  nothing.  Most  of  the  mission  equip- 
ment, such  as  benches,  tables  and  school  desks  from  the 
various  buildings,  were  piled  up  in  two  of  our  school  class- 
room buildings,  after  which  the  doors  of  these  buildings 
were  sealed. 

The  Chinese  workers  were  permitted  to  take  all  their 
personal  belongings  with  them  into  the  church.  We  were 
told  we  could  take  our  bed  and  bedding  into  our  new 
quarters.  Later  we  were  permitted  to  enter  the  house,  with 
a guard,  and  get  some  clothing  and  other  necessary  articles. 
The  keys  for  our  house,  as  well  as  for  other  buildings,  were 
demanded  by  the  officers. 

This  day,  like  all  others,  finally  came  to  a close.  With 
the  exception  of  five  Japanese  guards,  all  of  our  uninvited 
guests  left  at  dusk.  These  guards  were  to  watch  us,  and  in 
this  they  were  faithful.  Even  during  the  night  they  would 
come  up  to  our  open  French  window  and  ask:  “Are  you, 
both  there?”  and  to  be  sure  we  would  remain  there  they 
would  close  the  window.  However,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
reopen  it. 

During  the  next  weeks  very  few  visitors  were  permitted 
to  enter  our  mission  gate.  The  first  one  was  Pastor  Chang 
from  Checheng,  who  was  admitted  only  after  the  guards 
were  convinced  he  was  one  of  our  mission  workers.  He 
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was  allowed  to  come  into  our  little  room  to  give  me  his 
report  about  the  state  of  alfairs  at  our  mission  in  Checheng, 
but  the  guard  sat  between  us.  After  we  had  spoken,  not 
more  than  ten  minutes,  Chang  was  ushered  out  of  our 
room.  The  guard  understood  very  little,  if  any  of  what 
was  said. 

We  were  very  graciously  permitted  to  speak  to  our 
Christian  friends  through  a small  opening  in  the  rear  wall 
of  a tea'shop  near  the  guest  hall.  Through  this  opening 
teapots  had  been  handed  in  and  out.  Here  much  planning 
was  done  with  our  workers  regarding  the  future  work  at 
our  out'Stations.  Here  friends  brought  us  many  packages 
and  bowls  of  good  food. 

After  two  months  we  were  ordered  to  move  back  to  our 
home  again.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  obey. 


“The  Diplomatic  Channel” 
(10x14  inches)  through  which 
Pastor  Olson  counseled  with 
the  native  workers  and  Chris- 
tians. 


^ ^ 

At  our  mission  station  at  Kweiteh  where  Pastor  Ditmaii' 
son  was  at  the  time,  the  shock  was  as  great  as  at  Suichow. 
Ten  armed  Japanese  with  an  interpreter  came  into  his  re- 
sidence.  They  demanded  his  money,  letters  and  accounts. 
They  then  searched  his  body  and  told  him  to  dress  well. 
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since  he  would  be  leaving  his  home.  He  went  to  his  room, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  Japanese.  About  ten  minutes 
later  he  was  marched  off  to  the  military  police  station 
where  he  was  again  searched  and  kept  for  a period  of  four 
hours.  He  turned  over  $300,  but  when  the  chief  of  police 
learned  that  it  belonged  to  the  Chinese  Church  he  re' 
stored  it  and  directed  Pastor  Ditmanson  to  return  it  to  the 
Church.  This  Ditmanson  did  when  he  was  later  escorted 
back  to  the  mission,  placed  in  a Chinese  guest  room  and 
told  to  wait  for  further  orders. 

Within  the  next  twenty'four  hours,  twelve  missionaries 
from/ seven  different  stations  were  brought  to  Kweiteh  by 
the  Japanese,  several  from  a distance  of  forty  miles.  Four 
men  and  nine  women  in  all,  they  were  escorted  into  the 
missionary  residence  in  our  station,  and  there  they  lived 
for  forty'iiine  days.  Six  Japanese  guards  made  their  abode 
in  one  of  the  rooms  and  felt  free  to  walk  about  in  the  rest 
of  the  house.  The  officers  had  placed  the  books,  organ,  and 
some  other  articles  in  one  room  and  sealed  the  door.  When 
these  officers  came  occasionally  to  see  their  prisoners  they 
would  tell  them  not  to  hesitate  to  make  known  any  need 
they  might  have.  This  friendly  offer  was  accepted.  The 
officers  were  told  that  the  prisoners  enjoyed  music  and 
reading,  and  were  asked  if  the  organ  and  some  books  might 
be  brought  out  from  the  locked  room.  This  request  was 
made  several  times,  but  always  refused. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chinese  workers  were  ordered  to  line 
up.  They  were  asked  about  their  attitude  towards  America 
and  the  foreigners.  Later  they  were  ordered  to  have  no 
further  communication  with  the  missionaries:  anyone 
caught  disobeying  this  order  would  be  shot.  Then  they 
were  given  thirty  minutes  to  pack  their  belongings  and 
leave  the  mission  premises.  Having  no  time  to  find  a place 
to  live,  they  carried  their  things  into  the  street  and  later 
searched  for  other  quarters.  The  church,  schoohroom,  and 
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men's  and  women's  guest  halls  were  sealed.  During  the 
following  months  services  were  held  in  the  houses  of  the 
Christians. 

Inquiries  were  made  by  the  Japanese  as  to  how  many  of 
our  out'Stations  had  been  bought  or  rented  by  American 
money.  All  such  were  visited  and  sealed. 

* * 

Our  mission  station  at  Luyi,  where  Pastor  and  Mrs.  Dit- 
manson  have  worked  most  of  their  time  in  China,  did  not 
escape.  Here  as  in  Suichow  the  Chinese  workers  were  per- 


Church  at  Luyi 


mitted  to  remain  in  their  homes.  The  church,  however, 
was  sealed.  The  chief  of  the  military  police  and  his  staff 
took  possession  of  Ditmanson’s  residence.  His  books  were 
taken  from  the  shelves  and  thrown  on  the  cow'barn  floor. 
The  basement  was  cleared  of  canned  fruit  and  used  as  a 
prison  cell.  Could  these  walls  speak,  many  atrocities  would 
be  exposed. 

During  1941  Pastor  Ditmanson  and  I had  visited  Luyi 
for  a few  days.  While  there  he  decided  to  stow  away  some 
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of  his  things  in  a space  behind  one  of  the  clothes  closets. 
Previously  this  had  worked  as  a hiding  place;  it  might  work 
again.  There  was  room  for  the  sewing  machine,  a large 
phonograph,  bedding,  some  clothes  and  other  odds  and 
ends.  While  Ditmanson  was  otherwise  busied,  I put  away 
nearly  all  the  dishes  and  kitchen  utensils  too.  When  he 
saw  what  a thorough  job  I had  done  he  exclaimed:  “Why, 
you  have  not  left  any  dishes  or  utensils  for  the  Japanese!” 
“Don’t  worry  about  them,”  I replied.  “Some  day  you 


Church  at  Checheng.  Funds  for  its  erection  donated  by 
Miss  Severine  Nydahl.  Minneapolis 


will  thank  me  for  this  clean  sweep.”.  . . I am  sorry;  there 
will  be  no  thanks  coming  to  me. 

^ ^ ^ 

At  Checheng,  our  fourth  mission  station,  the  situation 
was  different.  The  Japanese  chief  of  police  with  one  as' 
sistant  came  to  see  Pastor  Chang,  stating  that  America 
and  Japan  were  now  at  war,  and  that  he  had  been  ordered 
to  take  over  the  mission  property.  The  mission  workers 
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had  to  vacate  within  three  days,  after  which  the  mission 
gate  was  sealed.  The  furniture  from  the  residence  where 
we  missionaries  stayed  when  we  visited  the  station,  was 
taken  away. 

Pastor  Ditmanson  remained  in  Kweiteh  until  August 
13,  1942.  He  had  received  permission  to  leave  for  Peking 
where  his  son,  Marcy,  was  staying.  Enemy  aliens  in  the 
larger  cities  were  free  to  move  about  pretty  much  at  will. 
They  wore  arm  bands  bearing  numbers  and  indicating 
their  nationality. 

On  September  2,  Mrs.  Olson  and  I were  taken  by  Japan' 
ese  truck  to  Kweiteh.  Three  days  previously  we  had  been 
told  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  our  repatriation. 
We  should  take  the  minimum  of  our  belongings  with  us, 
the  most  being  two  suitcases  each.  Reaching  Kweiteh,  we 
were  soon  informed  that  repatriation  had  been  postponed. 
We  asked  if  we  might  not  return  to  Suichow,  if  not  to 
stay,  at  least  to  get  some  more  clothes,  since  we  were  not 
to  be  repatriated.  This  request  was  flatly  refused.  Together 
with  Miss  Bostick  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Union,  and 
Miss  Kelsey,  a nurse  of  the  Canadian  Episcopal  mission  at 
Kweiteh,  we  lived  in  one  of  the  foreign  residences  on  the 
large  hospital  grounds  of  the  Episcopal  mission  at  Kweiteh 
until  March  1943.  While  here  we  were  closely  watched, 
and  in  some  ways  it  was  the  most  trying  period  of  our 
internment. 
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Ill 


Our  Ch  inese  Church  Carries  On 

In  October,  1940,  instructions  came  from  the  State  De' 
partment  in  Washington  advising  as  many  Americans  in 
occupied  China  as  possible  to  begin  to  withdraw  to  Amer- 
ica  because  of  the  strained  situation  developing  between 
the  governments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  At  that 
time  our  mission  group  was  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  Orient:  Korea,  Peking,  Hongkong,  Hankow,  and 
Honan.  By  July,  1941,  all  but  five  had  returned  to  the 
States  or  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

As  we  realised  that 
the  situation  was  be' 
coming  more  serious, 
and  the  immediate  fu- 
ture of  our  mission 
work  more  uncertain, 
we  began  to  make 
preparations  for  what 
might  happen  at  any 
time,  namely  removal 
of  all  missionaries 
from  active  part  in 
mission  work.  We 
consulted  about  funds 
for  the  continuation 
of  the  work,  if  com- 
munication with  the 
mission  board  should 
be  cut  off.  We  decided 
Pastor  Chang  Ku  Yu  Send  a recjuest  to 
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Lutheran  Board  of  Missions  for  the  advancement  of  suf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  native  preachers’  salaries  for  two  years. 
The  board  granted  our  request  and  sent  the  sum  we  asked 
for,  without  delay.  The  money  was  turned  into  North 
China  currency  and  put  into  the  hands  of  trustworthy  men, 
to  be  paid  out  quarterly  to  the  leaders  at  the  four  stations. 

In  March,  1941,  our  annual  conference  was  held  in 
Suichow.  Members  from  all  stations  were  present.  At  this 
conference  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  political  situation 
looked  serious.  We  had  arrived  at  a milepost  in  our  work 
which  required  that  the  Chinese  Christians  be  ready  to 


Ordination  of  two  Pastors  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 


take  over  the  work  of  the  missionaries  at  any  time,  should 
they  be  forced  to  leave.  The  home  mission  work  which 
the  Church  had  been  carrying  on  for  many  years  was  given 
much  thought  and  consideration.  A considerable  sum  of 
money  was  subscribed.  All  officers  elected  were  Chinese. 
Up  to  this  time  the  chairman  had  always  been  a mission- 
ary, and  most  of  the  committees  had  had  a mission  repre- 
sentative. The  first  Chinese  chairman  was  now  elected, 
namely  Wang  lu-san. 


The  twenty'fifth  anniversary  of  the  mission  was  cele- 
brated in  connection  with  the  annual  conference.  The  past 
history  was  reviewed  and  plans  for  the  future  discussed. 
God  had  been  with  the  Church  since  the  very  beginning 
and  had  brought  her  through  many  difficulties.  The  same 
God  who  had  begun  the  good  work  would  never  fail. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  anniversary  our  first  pastor,  Chang 
Ku'Yu,  was  ordained.  Another,  Wang  lu-san,  was  licensed. 
Both  of  these  men  had  attended  Bible  school  and  had  had 
one  year  at  the  Lutheran  Seminary.  They  had  served  as 
evangelists  in  the  employ  of  the  mission  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  Christians  were  happy  to  receive  them  as  their 
leaders,  and  honored  them  with  gifts  that  day. 

For  many  years  we  missionaries  had  tried  to  urge  the 
Chinese  Christians  to  take  over  responsibility  in  the 
Church,  and  some  progress  had  been  made  in  that  line. 
Church  contributions  had  increased  considerably  the  last 
years.  Practically  all  expenses  of  the  Church,  apart  from 
salaries,  had  gradually  been  taken  over,  such  as  heat,  light, 
travel,  literature,  etc.  Up  to  the  end  of  1940  the  primary 
schools  had  been  given  subsidies  from  the  mission.  Now 
these  schools  were  self-supporting. 

The  last  months  before  “Pearl  Harbor”  there  were  open 
doors  for  the  Gospel  every'where.  The  largest  number  ever 
baptized  in  any  one  year  was  baptized  in  1941.  In  our  con- 
versations with  the  Christians  during  those  months  we 
often  mentioned  to  them  the  possibilities  ahead;  the  mis- 
sionaries leaving,  the  churches  closed,  and  the  Christians 
persecuted.  Replies  about  as  follows  came  from  many:  The 
Japanese  may  intern  you,  close  the  churches,  persecute  us. 
but  we  have  Christ  in  our  hearts.  They  can  never  take  Him 
away  from  us.  To  Him  we  will  be  loyal. 

And  after  December  8,  1941,  the  time  of  severe  testing 
came.  When  the  missionaries  were  interned  many  rumors 
spread  quickly.  One  rumor  w^as  that  male  missionaries 
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would  have  their  heads  cut  off,  the  female  their  ears,  and 
that  Chinese  Christians  who  were  found  with  Bibles  or 
Christian  literature  in  their  possession,  would  be  arrested 
and  punished.  A few  of  the  less  established  in  faith  were 
fearful.  They  hid  their  Bibles  and  removed  picture  posters 
from  their  walls,  but  later  on  felt  sorry  when  they  saw 
the  faith  of  their  fellow-Christians.  On  the  whole  the 
Christians  remained  faithful.  On  the  very  first  Sunday 
after  “Pearl  Harbor”  nearly  all  the  congregations  gathered 


Pastors  Wang  lu-san  and  Lio  Bao-chen 


for  services.  At  one  station  the  Christians  living  on  the 
mission  compound  were  allowed  to  continue  their  worship 
in  the  church.  At  the  other  places  they  gathered  in  private 
homes  and  in  open  yards.  At  first  the  groups  were  not 
large,  but  they  grew  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  as  the  Chris- 
tians  took  courage. 

The  Japanese  treatment  of  the  Christians  was  not  uni- 
form at  all  the  stations.  But  in  general  the  following  can 
be  said;  The  Japanese  put  down  the  following  conditions 
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upon  which  they  would  return  the  churches  to  the  Chinese: 
1.  The  Christians  must  sever  all  connection  with  the  mis- 
sionaries. 2.  The  churches  must  become  financially  inde- 
pendent. 3.  Every  main  station  must  choose  a leader  of 
the  city  church  and  the  smaller  churches  in  the  district. 
4.  The  city  church  which  does  not  have  a pastor  must  call 
one  and  have  him  ordained. 

The  Chinese  Christians  discussed  these  demands  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  wisest  in  the  present 
situation  to  agree,  at  least  temporarily.  The  churches  which 
had  been  sealed  were  reopened,  the  first  one  on  March  31, 
1942,  and  the  last  in  May,  1943.  The  church  which  had 
not  been  sealed  was  now  allowed  to  receive  extra-compound 
Christians  to  attend  regular  church  services. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  by  Japanese  officials 
that  missionaries  in  the  interior  of  China  were  all  to  be 
repatriated  on  April  18-20,  1942,  the  Chinese  were  given 
more  freedom  to  consult  with  us  about  the  work  they  were 
now  taking  over.  It  was  agreed  that  three  more  of  the 
evangelists  who  had  been  with  us  a number  of  years  should 
be  ordained  to  the  ministry  upon  the  call  from  the 
churches.  These  were  all  ordained  about  April  15.  There 
were  now  four  ordained  and  one  licensed  pastors. 

As  time  went  on  the  cost  of  living  soared,  so  that  the 
money  set  aside  by  the  mission  for  salaries  for  native 
workers  was  not  sufficient.  What  was  to  be  done?  The 
Christians  rallied  around  their  leaders  and  provided  the 
funds  needed  above  the  regular  salaries.  In  most  cases  the 
salaries  had  to  be  doubled.  By  the  time  we  were  moved 
to  the  concentration  camp  in  Weihsien  the  salaries  ad- 
vanced by  the  mission  had  all  been  used  up.  The  different 
churches  were  then  ready  to  take  over  the  full  salaries 
of  their  evangelistic  workers,  except  in  a few  cases. 

When  repatriation  was  delayed,  we  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve a further  development  in  the  church.  In  June,  1942, 
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the  Japanese  called  together  representatives  from  the  dif- 
ferent  denominations  in  the  Kweiteh  area  in  order  to  form 
a district  association  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches.  At  that 
meeting  the  Japanese  practically  forced  the  different  groups 
into  this  organization.  To  get  into  the  organization  there 
were  certain  qualifications  laid  down.  If  a certain  group 
could  not  meet  these  qualifications  it  was  refused  the  status 
of  a Church  and  would  have  no  ofiicial  protection.  At  this 
meeting  a number  of  Hsien  cities  were  represented,  and  a 
district  association  was  formed.  Here  also  were  delegates 
elected  to  represent  the  district  association  in  the  meeting 
of  the  North  China  Christian  Church  Federation  which 
was  to  be  held  in  Peking.  In  September  the  Federation’s 
first  meeting  was  held.  Representatives  were  present  from 
the  twenty-nine  district  associations  in  North  China.  In 
October  a second  meeting  was  held  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion was  completed.  Then  it  was  that  the  authorities  gave 
instruction  for  all  denominational  names  to  be  erased  from 
church  sign  boards. 

As  to  our  own  churches  in  Eastern  Honan,  the  hearts 
of  the  people  are  not  in  this  union.  They  are  in  the  union 
because  it  seemed  the  wisest  thing  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. Some  said  that  they  felt  that  this  union  would 
last  only  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Japanese;  it  would  fall  to  pieces  with  the  withdrawal  of 
their  troops.  When  the  time  comes  that  the  Chinese 
churches  want  a union  they  will  form  their  own,  and  along 
very  different  lines.  In  the  meantime  they  must  make  the 
best  of  the  situation. 

On  our  field  when  we  left  there  were  four  ordained  pas- 
tors, one  licensed  pastor,  twenty  evangelists,  and  twelve 
Bible  women.  There  were  twenty-two  organized  congre- 
gations, thirty-two  preaching  places,  and  about  2,500  bap- 
tized Christians.  As  to  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in 
opening  their  grade  schools  wc  have  no  information. 
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The  last  we  saw  of  any  of  our  Christians  on  our  field 
was  about  September  1,  1943,  when  we  were  getting  ready 
to  be  repatriated.  The  churches  had  just  had  their  annual 
meeting.  At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  send  a pastor 
to  Weihsien  to  inquire  about  us.  We  had  occasion  to 
see  him  over  the  camp  wall  and  to  exchange  a few  words 
with  him.  He  also  brought  letters  from  the  conference  and 
from  some  of  the  churches.  The  Christians  were  in  good 
spirits  and  were  shouldering  the  burdens  which  had  been 
placed  upon  them.  They  wished  us  well  and  hoped  that 
we  would  soon  return  to  them. 

The  Church  has  gone  through  many  storms  the  past 
years,  but  it  is  still  standing  firm.  The  Christians  need  our 
united  prayer  at  this  time  when  they  are  tested  as  never 
before.  We  need  to  remember  the  words  of  Jesus  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  His  Church. 
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IV 


Internment 

It  was  Tuesday,  March  16,  1943.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  our  noon  meal  when  a sharp  rap  was  heard  on  the 
door.  Miss  Kelsey,  our  hostess,  went  to  open.  In  strode  the 
Japanese  consul  and  two  of  his  men.  “Finish  your  meal 
first,  and  then  we  shall  talk,”  he  said,  as  we  all  rose  to 
greet  him. 

“We  have  come  to  inform  you  that  you  are  to  be  in- 
terned in  a camp  at  Weihsien,  Shantung.  You  are  to  leave 
by  train  next  Sunday.  On  Friday  we  will  return  to  examine 
your  baggage.  You  are  also  permitted  to  take  bed  and 
bedding  with  you.” 

For  more  than  two  years  we  had  often  talked  and 
thought  about  when  we  might  be  placed  in  a Japanese 
concentration  camp.  Now  the  time  had  come.  We  spent 
the  last  night  at  Kweiteh  in  a Japanese  inn,  near  the  rail- 
way station. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  March  22nd  we  arrived  at  the 
camp.  Pastor  Ditmanson  and  Marcy  arrived  three  days 
later  with  the  group  from  Peking.  The  internees  came 
from  various  places  on  different  dates. 

The  official  name  of  the  camp  is  Weihsien  civil  assembly 
center,  better  known  as  the  Weihsien  camp.  It  is  located 
two  miles  southeast  of  Weihsien,  a city  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants. Tsingtao  and  Tsinan,  the  two  largest  cities  in  Shan- 
tung Province,  are  about  one  hundred  miles  east  and  west 
respectively.  The  camp  was  the  property  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Covering  an  area  of 
thirteen  acres  and  surrounded  by  a ten-foot-high  brick  wall. 
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it  was  the  largest  mission  station  of  any  individual  mis- 
sion in  China,  well-equipped  with  buildings  suitable  for 
evangelistic,  educational  and  hospital  work.  The  mission 
had  a school  and  about  1,000  boarding  students.  Because 
of  the  large  number  of  good  buildings  our  living  accom- 
modations were  far  more  fortunate  than  those  at  any  other 
camp  in  China.  Families  were  not  separated  as  in  some 


PLAN  OF  WEIHSIEN  INTERNMENT  CAMP 

Sketch  by  Nathan. E.  Walton 

Courtesy  “China’s  Millions’ 

1.  Church.  2.  Baseball  Field.  3.  Chinese  Farm.  4.  Guard  Towers. 
Kitchen  No.  1 and  Dining  Room.  8 and  9.  Dormitories.  10.  Japanese 
Guards,  quartered  in  Foreign  Homes.  11.  Store  House  for  Flour  and 
Food  Stuffs.  12.  Showers  for  Women.  13.  Kitchen  No.  2.  15.  Hospital. 

16.  Headquarters.  17.  Library.  19.  Kitchen'  No.  3.  20.  Bakery  for  whole 
camp. 
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other  camps,  but  housed  in  single  or  double  rooms,  depend- 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  families.  Single  men  lived  in  dor- 
mitories and  single  women  in  classrooms,  now  converted 
into  dormitories. 

There  were  1751  persons  interned  in  this  camp.  These 
represented  ten  different  nationalties,  the  British  leading 
the  list  with  1089,  while  the  Americans  came  second  with 
420.  Most  of  the  latter  were  missionaries.  There  were  440 
Catholic  priests  and  nuns,  and  approximately  300  children. 
The  internees  varied  in  age  from  a one-month-old  baby 
to  several  persons  over  eighty,  the  oldest  being  eighty- 
seven.  Up  to  September  15th,  when  we  left,  there  had 
been  eight  births,  four  deaths,  and  two  weddings. 

All  the  internees  were  permitted  to  bring  clothing,  beds 
and  bedding,  tubs,  washboards,  books,  etc.,  if  such  were 
at  hand.  Free  transportation  was  given.  From  the  Weihsien 
railroad  station  we  were  taken  in  buses  or  trucks  to  the 
camp.  Here  we  were  lined  up,  counted  and  turned  over 
to  the  camp  authorities  by  those  Japanese  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  us  en  route. 

The  internees  were  a varied  and  interesting  group  of 
people,  coming  from  many  walks  of  life.  There  were  nine- 
ty educators,  sixteen  physicians,  thirty  nurses,  one  dentist; 
there  were  bank  presidents,  managers  of  large  corpora- 
tions, lawyers,  engineers,  electricians,  hotel  managers,  store- 
keepers, musicians,  artists,  drycleaners,  dressmakers,  watch- 
repairmen,  bakers,  cooks,  barbers,  cobblers,  carpenters,  and 
masons.  Life  in  the  camp  was  greatly  benefited  by  the 
presence  and  help  of  these  experienced  people.  All  work 
in  the  camp  had  to  be  done  by  the  internees,  and  so  it  was 
necessary  for  all  ablebodied  men  and  women  to  work  about 
four  hours  a day.  This  work  included  the  preparation  and 
cooking  of  food,  stoking  of  coal  fires,  baking  of  bread, 
sanitation  work,  disposal  of  garbage  and  ashes,  plumbing, 
carpentry,  masonry,  and  pumping  by  hand  of  all  the  water 
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needed  for  preparation  of  food,  drinking,  bathing,  and 
washing  of  clothes.  All  drinking  water  had  to  be  boiled. 

The  internees  were  divided  into  four  groups:  1.  those 
from  Peking;  2.  those  from  Tientsin;  3.  Catholics;  4.  those 
from  Tsingtao.  The  last  group  included  those  from  the 
interior  of  Honan  and  Shantung.  The  Japanese  asked 
that  nine  committees  be  formed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
various  kinds  of  work  in  the  camp.  Each  of  the  four  groups 
was  to  appoint  a representative  to  serve  on  each  of  the 
nine  committees.  These  nine  were:  discipline,  employment, 
education,  engineering  and  repairs,  general  affairs,  finance, 
food  supply,  medical,  and  housing. 

A roll  call  was  made  every  morning  at  7 :30  when  we 
had  to  line  up  outside  the  door  of  our  living  quarters  and 
wait  for  the  guard  to  come  and  count  us. 

There  were  three  kitchens  and  dining  rooms,  about  a 
block  apart.  The  hospital  had  a diet  kitchen  where  the  sick 
and  the  children  of  three  years  and  under  received  specially 
prepared  food.  Cooking  was  done  in  large  Chinese  caldrons. 
The  utensils  were  of  inferior  quality  and  inadequate  to  do 
the  work  well.  Food,  such  as  flour,  vegetables,  meat,  fish, 
potatoes,  peanut  oil,  salt,  tea,  barley,  coffee,  sugar  (eleven 
ounces  per  person  per  month),  one  egg  per  person  a week, 
margarine  one  meal  a week,  was  provided  by  the  Japanese. 
About  twenty'five  gallons  of  milk  was  furnished  for  chib 
dren  and  the  sick.  The  food  supply  committee  would  go 
daily  to  the  Japanese  supply  room  for  provisions.  The  man 
in  charge  was  a difficult  and  arbitrary  person,  who  on  one 
occasion,  when  more  of  the  food  in  the  room  was  asked 
for,  made  the  statement  that  he  would  keep  those  vegC' 
tables  until  they  were  spoiled  before  giving  them  out. 

After  much  pleading  with  the  Japanese  authorities  a 
canteen  was  opened  where  some  fruit,  candy,  honey,  soap, 
towels,  straw  hats,  Chinese  cloth  shoes,  etc.,  could  be 
bought.  An  “over  the  wall  market”  brought  into  the  camp 
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canned  goods,  spices,  old  auto  tires  for  shoe  soles,  etc. 

The  camp  shoe  repair  shop  was  operated  by  a few 
internees  who  had  some  knowledge  of  cobbling.  The 
equipment  was  primitive  and  ver^’  limited,  hence  the  work 
was  slow  and  difficult.  Work  piled  up  with  over  1,700 
customers.  A rent  in  a shoe  would  be  sewed  up  only  if 
the  owner  could  part  with  the  shoes  for  at  least  two  weeks. 
Many  jobs  could  be  done  only  if  the  owner  could  bring 
a bit  of  leather. 

There  was  a barber  shop,  two  sewing  rooms  where 
clothes  could  be  mended  and  made  over,  a laundry,  and 
a white  elephant  exchange,  where  clothes  and  other  articles 
could  be  exchanged,  sold  or  bought.  The  camp  library' 
had  about  2,000  volumes,  books  brought  into  the  camp 
by  internees.  There  were  various  sports,  such  as  tennis, 
volley  ball,  soccer,  and  soft  ball.  In  soft  ball  there  were  a 
number  of  teams  and  great  competition. 

We  had  a most  interesting  and  varied  educational  pro- 
gram.  There  were  a kindergarten,  a grade  school  and  a 
high  school.  The  educational  schedule  for  the  adults  was 
along  broad  lines.  About  sixty  teachers  taught  700  students 
in  twenty-five  subjects,  divided  and  sub'divided  into  120 
divisions.  In  Chinese,  for  example,  there  were  classes  for 
beginners  and  for  advanced  students  in  reading,  in  charac- 
ter  writing,  in  tones  and  in  phonetics.  Every  week  instruc- 
tion was  given  through  320  classes  in  history,  higher 
mathematics,  botany,  psychology,  philosophy,  art,  music, 
public  speaking,  book-keeping,  auditing,  shorthand,  and 
languages  such  as  Chinese,  Japanese,  French,  Latin,  Greek. 
German,  and  Russian. 

Weekly  lectures  on  timely  subjects  were  given  every 
Wednesday  evening.  Musicales  and  entertainment  programs 
were  given  alternately  every  week-end.  Religious  services 
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and  Bible  classes  were  held  on  Sundays  and  during  the 
week. 

The  last  report  we  received  from  our  field  came  a few 
weeks  before  we  left  camp.  At  the  Annual  Conference  of 
our  Chinese  Christians,  held  at  Suichow  the  first  days  of 
August,  it  was  decided  to  send  a pastor  to  the  Weih' 
sien  camp  to  try  to  contact  us  and  inquire  as  to  our  web 
fare.  He  came  a distance  of  some  500  miles,  as  a represen- 
tative  of  our  Chinese  Church  to  give  his  few  words  of 
greetings  and  cheer. 

We  had  no  more  thrilling  or  touching  experience  than 
this  in  our  camp  life  at  Weihsien. 
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Repatriation 

On  April  7,  1942,  Japanese  officers  came  and  announced 
to  us  that  all  American  civilians  were  to  be  repatriated  in 
exchange  for  the  same  number  of  Japanese  in  America.  We 
were  to  leave  Kweiteh  on  April  18  or  20.  When  we  asked 
whether  we  could  choose  to  stay  or  go,  we  were  told  there 
was  no  choice;  all  had  to  go.  We  were  also  told  that  all 
mission  property  would  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Chinese  Church.  In  some  places  the  property  had  to  be 
signed  over  to  the  Japanese  authorities  directly.  We  were 
given  order  not  to  sell  furniture  and  other  personal  pos' 
sessions  to  Chinese.  An  inventory  must  be  taken.  The 
Japanese  must  set  their  price  on  things  and  have  the  first 
chance  to  buy. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  comply.  We  packed 
our  suitcases  and  were  ready  to  go  on  the  date  set.  The 
date  came  and  went,  but  nothing  more  was  heard  about 
repatriation.  Then  on  June  1 1 the  city  magistrate  sent  word 
to  the  missionary  in  Kweiteh  to  receive  seven  foreign 
guests  who  were  to  start  on  their  repatriation  journey  two 
days  later.  It  soon  became  evident  that  those  of  us  who 
were  stationed  in  Suichow  and  Kweiteh  were  not  to  be 
repatriated  this  time,  but  would  be  in  a second  exchange 
three  months  later. 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  repatriation  until  in  August 
when  we  were  again  told  to  get  ready.  The  day  set  for 
boarding  the  train  was  September  4.  The  amount  of  cloth- 
ing,  etc.,  allowed  for  each  passenger  was  limited  in  certain 
cases  to  two  handbags.  On  September  2 all  were  ready  to 
go  when  the  word  came  that  the  exchange  had  been  post- 
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poned  indefindely.  No  word  was  given  as  to  how  long  the 
sailing  was  put  off,  nor  any  reason  for  the  delay.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  State  Department  had  asked  for  the  re' 
lease  of  certain  Americans  held  in  close  arrest  in  Peking, 
but  the  Japanese  had  refused  to  give  them  up. 

There  were  rumors  now  and  then  that  there  was  still 
hope  of  a second  exchange,  but  these  were  rumors  only 
and  few  put  any  stock  in  them.  In  March,  1943,  the  Japa' 
nese  took  us  by  surprise  by  announcing  that  in  two  weeks' 
time  we  were  to  be  interned,  not  repatriated.  Where  we 
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were  to  be  interned  we  were  not  told  until  a few  days  be- 
fore we  were  to  leave.  Then  it  was  stated  that  the  place  was 
to  be  Weihsien,  Shantung.  As  to  the  internment  camp  and 
life  there  it  has  been  described  in  another  chapter.  I shall 
pass  over  what  took  place  from  March  to  August. 

During  the  summer  months  rumors  had  come  again  and 
again  that  there  might  be  another  repatriation  ship  for 
Americans  and  Canadians.  About  the  middle  of  August 
there  came  an  announcement  from  the  State  Department 
to  the  eifect  that  a second  and  third  exchange  were  being 
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negotiated.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  all  Amer- 
icans  in  camp.  It  was  made  plain  that  not  all  would  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  second  sailing.  The  following  groups  were 
given  priority:  1.  Men  who  at  any  time  since  December 
8,  1941,  had  been  held  in  close  arrest.  2.  Women  and  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  3.  Men  whose  health 
was  failing.  4.  Men  past  sixty-five.  5.  Men  who  had  long 
been  separated  from  their  families. 

Such  questions  as  the  following  were  asked:  Do  you 
wish  to  be  repatriated?  Husband  and  wife,  are  you  willing 
to  separate,  wife  to  go  and  husband  to  stay?  Most  of  the 
married  women  chose  to  stay  with  their  husbands  rather 
than  to  leave  them  behind. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  camp  because  of  the  hope 
of  a second  sailing.  Some  said  that  it  was  all  “bosh” — 
something  just  to  cause  excitement.  What  does  America 
care  about  us?  She  has  more  important  matters  to  look 
after  at  this  time.  But  most  of  the  internees  felt  diiferently. 
They  believed  that  the  State  Deparment  meant  what  it 
said  and  was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  get  its  citizens  home, 
regardless  of  what  use  or  no-use  we  might  be  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  August  31  the  list  of  names  of  those  to  be  repatriated 
was  posted  in  different  places  in  the  camp.  For  hours  peo- 
ple crowded  around  these  lists.  Some  were  disappointed  to 
find  their  names  on  the  list,  others  happy.  Some  were  dis- 
appointed that  their  names  were  not  on  the  list.  Often  dur- 
ing that  day  was  heard  the  remark:  “I  am  sorry  that  so- 
and-so  was  not  included.” 

About  three  hundred  of  us  were  to  leave  the  camp.  Our 
baggage  had  to  he  ready  several  days  before  departure. 
What  could  we  take  along?  Books,  pictures,  documents? 
No,  was  the  reply, — no  printed  matter,  no  pictures,  no 
diplomas.  The  only  printed  matter  allowed  was  the  Bible, 
if  it  had  nothing  written  in  it  with  pen  and  pencil. 
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The  baggage  was  all  taken  into  the  church-yard  where 
the  Japanese  inspectors  did  a thorough  job  of  it:  piece  by 
piece  the  contents  were  taken  out  and  shaken,  seams  were 
felt  of  and  sometimes  even  ripped  open,  pillows  were 
opened,  and  shoc'toes  emptied.  Embroidery  with  Chinese 
writing  was  taken,  as  were  musical  instruments. 

When  the  inspection  was  over,  the  baggage  was  loaded 
on  Chinese  carts  and  taken  to  the  railroad  station.  Many 
people  were  looking  on.  I asked  one  of  the  Canadian  mis' 
sionaries  of  the  Salvation  Army,  “Do  you  sympathize  with 
those  who  are  leaving  or  do  you  envy  them?”  He  replied: 
“I  do  not  envy  them,  but  I should  be  so  happy  to  go,  even 
in  these  rags  I have  on.  The  Japs  have  taken  most  of  our 
things,  and  if  they  take  the  rest  it  does  not  matter.” 

September  1 5 was  the  day 
set  for  the  departure.  Our 
friends  who  were  to  be  left  in 
the  camp  were  busy  most  of 
the  night  before,  preparing  a 
package  of  lunch  for  each  of 
us.  For  breakfast  they  gave  us 
the  best  they  could  get  hold  of. 

After  breakfast  we  were  taken 
into  the  church  for  the  final 
inspection  of  our  knapsack  and 
our  person.  When  this  was 
over  we  marched  out  carrying 
our  own  handbaggage. 

The  farewells  that  morning 
presented  unforgettable  scenes. 

Those  whose  eyes  one  thought 
would  never  shed  a tear  broke  down.  It  was  a hard  separa' 
tion.  Some  were  taken,  some  were  left.  As  bus  after  bus 
and  truck  after  truck  rolled  away  our  friends  called  good' 
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bye  to  us  from  the  camp'wall,  waving  hands,  handker- 
chiefs, and  hats. 

We  travelled  by  rail  three  days  and  three  nights  to  get 
to  Shanghai.  Usually  the  journey  took  only  half  that  time, 
but  now  the  guerillas  had  been  active  and  had  broken  up 
the  tracks  in  several  places.  About  three  hundred  of  us 
were  crowded  into  three  coaches  with  no  place  to  sleep, 
even  for  little  children,  or  the  old  and  infirm.  Sometimes 
when  the  train  stopped  for  several  hours  while  the  road 
was  being  repaired  the  Japanese  would  allow  some  to  get 
out  and  lie  on  the  ground. 

In  Shanghai  we  stayed  one  night  at  St.  John’s  Univer- 
sity, the  only  Protestant  Christian  College  still  run  by 
Chinese  in  occupied  China.  Here  our  baggage  was  in- 
spected again.  The  next  morning  we  were  taken  to  Cus- 
toms for  final  inspection.  When  that  was  over  we  were 
taken  on  tenders  and  put  aboard  the  “Teia  Maru”  which 
was  to  sail  the  next  morning. 

The  “Teia  Maru”  was  a small  boat  taken  from  the 
French  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war.  In  normal  times  it 
would  accommodate  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  passen- 
gers. Now  1,503  Americans  and  Canadians  were  to  be 
crowded  in.  More  than  half  of  us  had  to  sleep  on  bunks. 
About  four  hundred  men  were  in  the  hold  of  the  boat 
with  straw  pads  and  straw  pillows  for  bedding.  When  the 
air  became  too  unbearable  we  took  our  blankets  and  slept 
on  deck. 

The  food  supply  on  the  boat  was  scant  and  not  always 
good.  But  as  one  missionary  from  Japan  said,  “Not  even 
the  best  hotels  in  Japan  serve  better  meals  than  these  now 
during  the  war.”  Most  of  us  were  always  hungry.  The 
Japanese  stewards  aboard  found  quick  market  for  their 
goods  when  they  offered  for  sale  early  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  coffee,  bread,  and  cake.  The 
water  supply,  too,  was  meager.  For  only  two  hours  a day 
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were  we  given  water  for  washing  our  faces.  There  was 
very  little  deck  space,  and  seats  for  only  a few. 

We  anchored  near  the  ports  of  Hongkong,  San  Fer- 
nando, P.  I.,  Saigon,  and  Singapore  to  take  on  more  in- 
ternees. These  came  out  in  smaller  boats. 

On  board  the  “Teia  Maru”  the  Japanese  spread  much 
propaganda  literature  printed  in  English.  In  it  they  dwelt 
upon  British  and  American  world  domination,  their  ex- 
ploitation of  Asia.  They  emphasized  the  need  of  all  East 
Asia’s  recognition  of  Japan  as  the  champion  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  exploited  and  downtrodden  yellow  race.  They 
further  emphasized  their  belief  that  their  Emperor  was  the 
Son  of  Heaven  and  the  Japanese  a superior  race,  destined 
first  to  be  the  light  of  East  Asia,  and  eventually  the  light 
of  the  world. 

On  October  15  we  arrived  at  Goa,  a Portuguese  port  in 
India.  Here  the  exchange  was  to  take  place.  On  the  next 
day  the  “Gripsholm”  arrived  and  docked  near  us.  Some 
days  were  taken  up  with  the  exchange  of  cargo.  Baggage 
from  one  boat  was  transferred  to  the  other.  Red  Cross 
supplies,  too,  were  exchanged.  The  ''Gripsholm”  brought 
out  a big  supply  of  clothing,  bedding,  drugs,  and  food  for 
the  many  military  and  civilian  internment  camps  through- 
out Japanese  occupied  territory.  Swiss  representatives  had 
come  with  us  all  the  way  from  Weihsien  to  see  that  the 
exchange  was  carried  out  according  to  agreement.  They 
were  responsible  for  seeing  the  Red  Cross  goods  delivered 
to  the  camps  to  which  the  different  parcels  were  addressed. 

On  October  19  the  exchange  took  place.  In  two  hours’ 
time  the  Japanese  and  American  repatriates  were  ex- 
changed. For  us  Americans  it  was  a joy  to  step  out  from 
under  the  Japanese  thumb  where  some  of  us  had  been  for 
five  and  one  half  years.  The  “Gripsholm”  is  a beautiful 
boat  with  spacious  upper  decks  and  seats  for  all.  There 
were  cabins,  too,  for  all.  Good,  wholesome  food  was  sup- 
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plied  by  the  Swedish  crew,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
most  of  us'  began  to  regain  some  of  the  weight  we  lost  in 
camp  and  on  the  “Teia  Maru.” 

While  still  in  port  we  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
Japanese  internees  from  camps  in  Wyoming,  Texas,  Colo- 
rado,  and  Arizona.  They  said  they  were  well  treated  in  the 
camps,  had  sufficient  food  and  some  freedom.  Many  of 
them  would  have  chosen  to  return  on  the  “Gripsholm,”  if 
the  choice  had  been  given  them.  The  last  evening  they 
lingered  long  around  the  “Gripsholm,”  realizing  in  some 
measure  what  America  had  done  for  them,  and  that  they 
soon  would  be  cogs  in  a great  Japanese  machine  that  was 
trying  to  conquer  the  world. 

A committee  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  Government  officials 
and  Red  Cross  representatives  came  out  to  India  on  the 
“Gripsholm”  to  meet  us.  They  brought  along  clothing, 
toilet  articles,  toys,  and  books.  They  also  brought  a good 
supply  of  the  latest  copies  of  different  magazines,  and  bet- 
ter  still,  letters  from  friends  and  dear  ones  from  whom  we 
had  heard  nothing  for  two  years. 

We  left  Goa  on  October  22  and  stopped  at  two  ports 
between  there  and  New  York,  namely  Port  Elizabeth, 
South  Africa,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  South  America.  At 
both  these  places  we  were  received  very  kindly  by  the 
foreign  community. 

On  December  1 we  arrived  in  New  York.  Emotions  ran 
high  as  we  caught  sight  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Our  ex' 
periences  the  last  years  made  us  realize  a little  better  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Liberty. 

Our  hearts  were  filled  with  thanks  to  God  as  we  stepped 
onto  American  soil  once  more  as  free  men  and  women. 
We  were  thankful,  too,  for  God’s  protecting  care  over  us 
the  past  years,  and  especially  during  the  long  and  hazard' 
ous  journey,  and  grateful  also  to  friends  who  had  borne 
us  on  arms  of  prayer. 
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VI 


Future  Needs 

The  command  of  the  Lord  is  still  in  effect:  "Go  ye  there' 
fore  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations."  The  war  situa' 
tion  has  caused  many  changes  in  the  missionary  enterprise, 
but  it  has  not  altered  this  commission  in  the  least.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  greatly  increased  the  need  of  help  and 
sympathy. 

War  always  creates  need.  There  will  be  a greater  need 
for  the  Good  Samaritan  after  this  destructive  war  than 
there  has  ever  been  before.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,  with  its 
power  to  save  the  lost  and  heal  the  brokenhearted,  will 
greatly  alleviate  that  need.  It  contains  the  needed  message 
of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  and  is  also  a mes- 
sage  of  reconciliation  between  man  and  man. 

John  Mott  has  declared  that  “the  greatest  opportunity 
of  our  Churches  in  our  generation  came  immediately  after 
the  first  World  War.  But  only  one  church  group  saw  it 
and  acted — the  Friends.  That  opportunity  is  before  the 
Church  again,  and  it  is  our  opportunity." 

Many  of  our  service  men  have  testified  with  great  en- 
thusiasm to  what  the  Christian  message  and  the  mission- 
aries have  done  to  the  people  in  far-off  places.  A captain 
writes:  “We  may  not  have  wanted  to  come  to  India,  but 
it  has  meant  that  many  thousands  of  men  who  would  have 
cherished  throughout  their  lives  an  entirely  wrong  con- 
ception of  missionary  work,  have  been  able  to  see  that 
Christian  work  at  first  hand.  We  have  met  true  and  living 
Christianity  here.  To  see  these  things  is  a great  revela- 
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tion,  that  none  of  us  will  ever  forget.”  A soldier  writes 
home:  “I  have  had  to  abolish  from  my  mind  the  ideas  that 
I had  picked  up  about  mission  work  when  at  home.” 

That  the  door  for  the  Gospel  will  be  more  widely  open 
after  this  war  than  ever  before  is  the  consensus  among 
both  Christian  Chinese  leaders  and  missionaries.  This  re- 
vitalized  Christianity  has  contributed  to  the  emergence 
of  the  New  China  which  we  find  today.  Many  of  the  in' 
fluential  leaders  have  found  that  Christianity  creates  more 
loyal  citizens,  and  they  advise  their  people  to  believe  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  fact,  together  with  the  help 
that  the  missionaries  have  been  able  to  give  to  thousands 
of  Chinese  during  these  years  of  war,  has  done  much  to 
open  the  doors  for  Christianity  and  missionary  service  in 
China. 

The  Church  in  China  has  sorely  lacked  native  leader- 
ship. Now  that  the  missionaries  have  been  forced  to  with- 
draw from  many  places,  the  responsibility  for  the  work 
rests  entirely  upon  the  Chinese.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
do  much  in  developing  men  and  women  in  church  leader- 
ship. The  missionaries  will  be  welcomed  back  to  give  ad- 
vice and  help  in  the  many  problems  of  developing  a 
Chinese  Church,  since  many  of  the  leaders  do  not  feel 
themselves  capable  of  assuming  full  responsibility.  How- 
ever, the  Chinese  must  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  they  now,  due  to  the  war,  have  been 
forced  to  take  over. 

But  while  we  are  hoping  that  the  Chinese  on  our  mis- 
sion field  will  take  over  the  leadership,  as  well  as  assume 
responsibility  for  the  financial  support  of  their  pastors, 
evangelists,  and  Bible  women,  our  responsibility  has  not 
ceased.  There  is  still  much  for  us  to  do.  We  have  merely 
begun  the  work  on  our  field  of  nearly  two  million  people. 
We  must  expand.  Chinese  workers  will  be  needed  to  preach 
.and  teach  in  the  many  untouched  villages  and  market 
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towns.  Tents  and  tent  workers,  which  have  meant  so  much 
for  our  work  in  the  past,  should  be  used  to  a greater  extent. 

Due  to  the  inflation  caused  by  the  war,  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  more  intense  than  ever.  In  places  the  Chris- 
tians  find  it  seemingly  impossible  to  support  their  pastors 
or  evangelists  with  a living  wage.  If  the  workers  in  such 
places  do  not  have  some  income  besides  that  from  the 
church,  they  cannot  manage  and  will  be  forced  to  with- 
draw to  seek  other  work. 

As  these  difficult  times  continue,  Christian  zeal  is  apt 
to  decrease,  affecting  the  work  in  various  ways.  Mission 
buildings  and  equipment  will  not  be  given  proper  atten- 
tion, causing  deterioration  which  will  require  considerable 
money  to  repair.  While  we  may  hope  not  to  find  such 
conditions  on  our  field  when  we  return,  it  seems  quite 
evident  that  they  will  exist.  To  remedy  them  will  be  one 
of  our  needs. 

For  the  continuation  of  our  work  we  are  greatly  in  need 
of  Chinese  workers,  equipped  for  teaching  and  preaching. 
Men  and  women  who  have  the  desire  to  enter  such  work 
must  be  selected  from  our  young  Chinese  Christians.  If 
they  have  not  already  had  an  elementary  education  they 
must  first  receive  that,  and  thereafter  they  must  attend  a 
Bible  school.  So  far  we  have  been  sending  a number  of 
young  people  to  the  high  schools  and  Bible  schools  of  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the  Lutheran 
Augustana  Synod  missions.  But  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  have  our  own  Bible  school.  Many  of  our  young 
people  who  have  means  would  gladly  attend  Bible  school 
on  our  own  field,  whereas  they  do  not  wish  to  go  far  from 
their  homes  to  attend  a school. 

For  a number  of  years  our  Chinese  have  been  pleading 
for  the  opening  of  a Bible  school  on  our  field.  We  as  mis- 
sionaries have  felt  this  need  most  keenly,  but  due  to  lack 
of  teachers  and  funds  we  have  not  found  it  possible  to  open 
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such  a school.  As  soon  as  we  return  to  our  mission  field, 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  opening  of  a Bible 
school. 

In  order  to  have  competent  pastors  and  leaders  it  is 
necessary  that  they  receive  training  beyond  that  of  a Bible 
school.  The  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Shekow  has 
been  doing  a splendid  work  in  preparing  Chinese  pastors 
and  leaders.  There  are  four  Lutheran  church  bodies  joined 
in  this  work.  The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod,  the  Norwegian  Mis- 
sion Society  of  Norway,  and  the  Finnish  Lutheran  Church. 
We  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  they  have  often  invited 
us  to  send  our  students  to  their  Seminary.  When  peace 
returns  to  China,  this  seminary  will  undoubtedly  open  its 
doors  again  to  students  from  various  Lutheran  Missions. 

Hoping  that  in  time  there  will  be  a number  of  young 
men  from  our  China  field  who  will  feel  the  call  to  the 
ministry,  we  would  do  well  to  seek  some  arrangement  with 
the  Shekow  Theological  Seminary  whereby  the  Lutheran 
Free  Church  may  participate  in  the  work  there  by  furnish- 
ing a man  for  the  teaching  staff.  If  such  an  arrangement 
can  be  made,  it  would  be  advisable  for  such  a man  to  have 
a few  years’  experience  in  actual  missionary  work  on  our 
field  before  entering  upon  a teaching  career. 

Now,  what  about  our  future  needs  as  to  missionary  per- 
sonnel? 

There  is  nothing  to  boast  of  in  our  past.  Since  the  spring 
of  1927  we  have  had  only  three  families  and  one  single 
lady  in  actual  service  on  our  field.  No  new  mission  pastor 
has  been  sent  out  since  1921.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  years,  we  have  had  no  single  lady  worker  engaged 
in  actual  evangelistic  work  among  our  women  since  the 
beginning  of  our  mission.  It  is  not  surprising  that  our 
Chinese  Christians,  knowing  the  needs,  have  voted  at  a 
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number  of  their  annual  conventions  to  request  the  home 
church  to  send  out  workers. 

In  order  to  give  some  help  to  our  twenty'two  organized 
congregations  and  thirty^two  preaching  places,  besides  di- 
recting  the  effort  of  expanding  our  work  into  new  areas  on 
our  field,  and  conducting  a Bible  school,  we  need  at  least 
five  families  and  five  single  lady  workers.  In  consideration 
of  the  opportunities  that  lie  before  us  to  establish  a Chris' 
tian  Church  in  China,  shall  we  not  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  His  Kingdom  meet  these  needs  joyfully? 
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